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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


© IRCUMSTANCES beyondour control, 
due chiefly to conditions arising from the 
war, have made Tue Qutit late in reach- 
ing you the last several months. We are 
endeavoring to correct the situation and 
hope within a few months to have things 
more or less under control and the maga- 
zine back on schedule. 

If you are associated with any sort of 
business venture, you know that the mail 
deliveries are at times late; that ship- 
ments of materials and supplies also are 
delayed in transit; also that there are 
labor shortages in every field—the print- 
ing field being heavily hit along with the 
rest. 

So, please bear with us as we try to get 
the situation corrected—we like it less 
than you, we assure you, because we 
long ago learned to respect deadlines and 
to observe them faithfully. 


Tose of you who read Lieut. Eugene 
Phillip’s “Somewhere at Sea, Bound for 
Battle,” in the January issue of THe QuILL, 
will be glad to know, as were we, that he 
survived the AEF’s landing on North 
Africa without a scratch. 

He had his baptism of fire at Fedala, 
where the Yanks made a landing under 
a hell of artillery fire and bombing, and 
was in on the signing of the armistice at 
Casablanca. 

Just where he is at this moment, we do 
not know—and if we did don’t suppose we 
should tell. But, wherever he is, we hope 
he knows that the best wishes of his many 
Sigma Delta Chi friends and those who 
have met him through the pages of Tue 
QULIL go with him. 

© 


We never knew it to fail! The moment 
you say anything about typos there’s a 
rash of ’em to plague you. We made sev- 
eral slips in proof-reading the February 
issue—and had hoped they would get by 
you eagle-eyed readers but—it wasn’t to 
be! 

Came this good letter from Irwin Staf- 
ford, of Toronto, Ont.: 

“You must have forgotten to touch 
wood before or after you wrote that piece 
about typos in ‘At Deadline’ in the Febru- 
ary Quit. For no sooner had you started 
to talk about George Weller’s operation- 
in-the-submarine story than you (or may- 
be it was a gremlin) said: ‘ . the sea- 
man faced almost certain death if the 
appendix bursted.’ I hope there wasn't 
a ‘bursted’ blood vessel when you saw 
that. Well, probably it was a gremlin 
that slipped in and added that ‘ed.’ 

“But was it a gremlin that wormed its 
way into C. R. Cunningham’s article on 


[Concluded on page 18] 
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Working Under Heavy Pressure Produced by Total War, 
Are America’s Editors 


Measuring 


Up? 


By RICHARD POWELL CARTER 


War the identical factor with which 
we are most concerned in 1943, brought 
the newspaper into crude being around 
1622. That was the beginning of the 
Thirty Years War, and hunger for news 
became apparent. 

The newspaper,- therefore, was born of 
war, has lived through wars of many 
kinds, and by the same token it will die 
or survive for greater service during this 
most terrible and most widespread of all 
conflicts among men. 

Can the free press withstand the innu- 
merable tangible and intangible attacks 
to which it is now subjected? 

I think so, because democracy must 
and can stand the ordeal; and the history 
of newspapers as we know them is only 
as old as the history of democracy. News- 
papers developed to full stature under 
democratic concepts; their story flows in 
a stream parallel with that of democracy. 

This means simply that the struggle 
for a free press is matched with the strug- 
gle for a free way of life. When one dies, 
the other dies; of this we have ample 
proof in the totalitarian countries. 

We have waged a perpetual fight for 
the thing called freedom of the press, 
for the right of free expression of opin- 
ion. Today this becomes a matter of 
mental balance on the part of those 
handling news, as well as a matter de- 
manding constant attention to both the 


necessary and questionable restrictions in- 
voked because of total war. 


Tue newspaper is an institution created 
and fashioned to disseminate news, to 
encourage commerce and industry by 
circulating advertising, to stimulate and 
aid public opinion with editorials and 
other matter, and to act as a critic of 
government. The newspaper also may 
act as a check on government providing 
whenever necessary a restraining influ- 
ence which never has been and perhaps 
never can be incorporated into any con- 
stitution. 

Proceeding from this definition, it is 
apparent that we have reconciled two 
fundamentals in the development of our 
newspapers. The first of these is the ad- 
ministration of justice; the second is the 
undisputed right to report, to criticize, to 
observe, to interpret, and to speculate. 

Reconciliation of the two was essential. 
It preceded the truism that no newspaper 
can meet the expense of publication un- 
less it enjoys the respect and confidence 
of its readers—an exception to this might 
be the heavily endowed PM of New York 
and the Sun, of Chicago, though I do not 
infer that they lack a certain degree of 
reader interest and confidence. 

Expressed another way, the conscien- 
tious newspaper reflects accurately the 
life of the period, and its readers, con- 











T HIS searching survey of the way in which newspaper editors 
and the press as a whole are meeting their war-time responsibili- 
ties is a condensation of an address given recently before the 
Georgia Press Institute, at the University of Georgia, by Richard 
Powell Carter, associate editor of the Times-World Corp., Roa- 
noke, Va., publishers of the Roanoke Times and World-News. 

Mr. Carter, former faculty member of the Lee Journalism 
Foundation at Washington & Lee University, is chairman of the 
National Council on Professional Education for Journalism and 
also chairman of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion Committee on Schools of Journalism. 

He is a graduate of Washington & Lee and received a master’s 
degree from Columbia University. He is a member of the 
Washington & Lee chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. His previous newspaper experience in- 
cludes service with the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch; the 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News; the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader 
and with the Associated Press in Richmond and New York 
City. He has been associate editor of the Roanoke papers 
since November, 1941. 
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Richard Powell Carter 


sciously or subconsciously, understand 
this. Such a paper mirrors the people and 
their problems, small or large. 

I am not playing upon a defense 
mechanism theme when I refer to these 
basic concepts of the American press 


No defense of the American newspaper 
is necessary, except when it must be re 
sorted to as an educational process for 
those who refuse to admit that our news 
papers have developed into maturity. 

The press has come of age. It is free 
and must remain intelligently free. Yet 
freedom of the press is not the right of 
any single individual or any single unit 
of government. This freedom rests be 
tween the government and the people. It 
does not belong to the publisher, or to a 
reporter, or to an editor, or to any agency 
of government. Whoever deals with news 
merely protects a great trust in the exer 
cise of constitutionally guaranteed privi 
leges. 

Freedom of the press is a subject in 
itself. I refer to it because no editor can 
conduct himself properly without feeling 
the responsibility he bears, and he can 
not fathom this responsibility unless he 
understands why he is free to write as 
he pleases, within the bounds of propriety. 


Are editors and editorial writers, then, 
thrown into confusion by the bewildering 
events of this war? I do not think so. Our 
newspapers as a whole have a strikingly 
clear conception of what this war is do- 
ing to the American people, of its poten 
tial dangers and possible benefits for 
them. For the newspapers constitute grass 
root opinion as well as lofty opinion; the 
newspapers go home to the American 
people, and only through them can the 
people speak. 

But I do believe editors are burdened 
with problems of incredible magnitude, 
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the solutions of which sometimes are ex- 
tremely elusive. The reaction of Ameri- 
cans to shock was slow. Most Americans 
experienced no degree of shock before 
Pearl Harbor, but on that day our reac- 
tions were activated with sudden violence. 

It was so easy, for the first few weeks 
after December 7, 1941, to put words on 
paper—language with all of us is a habit 
and sentences are simple problems of 
getting and holding attention, and there 
was more than we could say and much 
more than we could analyze. 

I have sensed, since Pearl Harbor, a 
growing—a renewed—interest in the edi- 
torial pages. As national and international 
questions became more complex, this in- 
terest expanded. It is still expanding. I 
know this to be true in our own area, and 
I asked my good friend, Prof. Roscoe 
Ellard, of the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism at Columbia University, if he would 
consider making some kind of survey on 
the subject. He told me last month such 
a survey had been made, and had borne 
out my beliefs. 


Doss this take us back to the days of 
personal journalism, when an editor’s per- 
sonality was the criterion by which his 
newspaper was judged? Not necessarily. 

The high prevailing interest in editorial 
pages may be accounted for by this fact: 
The editorial page is the “freest” page in 
today’s newspaper. It is totally devoid of 
unwarranted encumbrances. It is sub- 
ject to none of the restraint which may 
be exercised, innocently or intentionally, 
upon some news stories at the discretion 
of bureaucratic officials. It is subject only 
to the dictates of censorship and the addi- 
tional application of common sense in 
wartime. 

This is not to reflect on the accuracy 
or objectivity of our separate news 
stories. Our reporters are doing a superb 
job, and doing it under great difficulties. 

A bureaucratic or otherwise selfish offi- 
cial or organization may, nevertheless, 
“create” news which demands and de- 
serves space in the news columns, for a 
primary function of the newspaper is to 
report... one must differentiate between 
news and editorial matter. 

But no bureaucrat or other individual 
or organization can filter into well-pro- 
tected editorial columns for whatever 
vague or veiled purpose. Only the edi- 
torial, in fact, can properly expose the 
sham behind anyone who deliberately 
uses news for subterfuge. 


In the editorial columns, and nowhere 
else, can checkreins be pulled tight. The 
public has come to understand this in 
wartime, and that is an awe-inspiring and 
occasionally terrifying thought for the 
editor. What a tremendous new responsi- 
bility he therefore has thrust upon him! 

To be utterly frank, and to use a trite 
but expressive phrase, the pressure is on 
where editors are concerned. The com- 
pulsions of total war have brought with 
them unparalleled scorn from those who 
hate the American press for its adverse 
reaction to their ambitions and policies. 

There are, first of all, these compulsions 


of global war . . . I have a motto on my 
desk, though I normally detest mottoes, 
which reads, “We are at war; write, think 
and act accordingly.” 

Then there is the scorn of those who 
hate the press for what it does to their 
personal ambitions when they seem in- 
consistent; and there is, above all, the 
editorial duty of thinking in a straight 
line while everything is afire. 


T Here are indications of Federal efforts 
to control the nation’s press, to make it 
reflect only the Administration’s point of 
view—these efforts, if they truly exist, 
so far have failed. All such efforts, from 
whatever source, must fail if the press 
proves its worth, as it does each day. 

However, the government has entered 
the publishing field, the most controver- 
sial illustration of this being the publica- 
tion called Victory, about which a Con- 
gressional storm seems to be brewing; 
presently the control of and the actual 
physical distribution of news by our gov- 
ernment is without precedent; there is a 
suit pending against the Associated Press, 
despite the turmoil of war, and if suc- 
cessful it holds unpredictable implications 
which could mean the revolutionizing of 
the American newspaper; and there are 
charges, without adequate substantiation 
to date, that supplies, especially news- 
print, are being deliberately withheld 
from the newspapers. 

Historically, sources of danger to free- 
dom of expression include: (1) war, with 
all the horror and uncertainty it brings; 
(2) corrupt government—remember the 
fight against the Tweed ring? (3) the 
practices of autocratic or, if you prefer, 
bureaucratic government; (4) corruption 
of the press itself—and in this respect note 
that I used the word historically. 


Moreover, economic restraints have 
been as multiple as they are continuous. 
We are contending today with economic 
burdens so fantastic they defy interpre- 
tation; especially, there is heavy taxation, 
which was to be expected when the cost 
of this war became apparent. 

There is, also, the problem of advertis- 
ing while inventories and services are 
curtailed under the stress of war; there 
is, too, the entirely new transportation 
problem of delivery of the paper outside 
urban areas. Full solutions to none of 
these things can be expected until the 
military situation takes still better turns 
for the good of the United States. 

Economically, the best we can hope for 
is preservation of the prestige of our 
newspapers despite economic pressure. 
The tangible assets must be sustained, 
even if we must come down to publica- 
tion on the scale of wartime England. 

Editorially, we absolutely must pre- 
serve the intangible assets as components 
of the tangible ones. 


Sxati editors retreat under this se- 
vere pressure? Shall they become namby 
pamby, for fear of voicing opinion that, 
in someone’s belief, might interfere with 
or jeopardize the war effort? 

Shall they refrain from vigorous tones, 


lest someone in Washington charge them 
with being arbitrary oppositionists? 

Shall they refrain from criticism where 
criticism is justified, for fear someone in 
Washington or elsewhere will say they 
are not wholeheartedly behind the war 
effort? 

The answers can be found on the edi- 
torial pages. . . . The answer is a flat and 
vehement NO in each instance. It re- 
quires courage equal to that possessed by 
the old-time editor who faced an irate 
reader’s gun; but on the whole American 
editors are not shirking the duty of © 
“providing that check on government 
which cannot be incorporated into any 
constitution.” 

And for this, they are gaining increasing 
respect. We are not becoming less aggres- 
sive. We are becoming more aggressive— 
not in a spirit of antagonism or prejudice, 
but in the steady adherence to the thing 
called Americanism. 

Is not Americanism, after all, thorough- 
ly compatible with the war effort? 

Aristide Briand said, “In war there is 
no virtue.” I say that in this war, there 
is the virtue of Americanism, as we have 
interpreted it for 150 years. 


Wue editorial columns cannot be 
silenced or controlled by government un- 
less we lose the war, they must neverthe- 
less be written and edited with the discre- 
tion dictated by the emergency. There is 
a difference between use of discretion and 
lack of aggression. Discretion in this 
instance is clear thinking; lack of aggres- 
sion is defeatism. 

We must be thoughtfully careful if we 
are to justify ourselves in the new era 
that is unfolding even while we contem- 
plate it. Oppressive legal burdens have 
been largely removed, hence our freedom 
in the editorial columns is not solely a 
legal concept. Neither is it simply moral 
or spiritual. It cannot be explained away 
as easily as that. 

Our freedom—and our responsibility— 
is in the proper discharge of a public trust 
that has grown suddenly to overwhelming 
size. We are dealing, automatically, with 
new forces. Yet, as a friend—a Midwest- 
ern professor—wrote me the other day: 
“There is no more reason why the press 
we have developed should be under fire 
than that our basic law should be under 
fire. Indeed, our press has kept our basic 
law unfolding and developing since the 
day our press was born under the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 


Yes, we are dealing with new forces, 
some of them only partially revealed. We 
are dealing with whole populations, with 
food, with man-power, with industrial raw 
materials, with everything pertaining to 
life and death. We are dealing with vio- 
lence in its most brutal form. 
We are dealing with military situations 
. and here the censorship code takes 
its most prominent place; sometimes we 
may discover it is dangerous even to sur- 
mise on military strategy. We are deal- 
ing with optimism and pessimism, and 
[Concluded on page 9] 
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You Don’t Write 
Fiction for Money— 


By CAPT. DARWIN L. TEILHET 


Ir seems to me the only reason anyone 
sits down and writes a story is that for 
some reason or other that story or the idea 
for that story, has grown so important 
and so overwhelming in his mind that the 
only way to get rid of it is to commit it 
to paper. 

There are so many other ways for writ- 
ers to make satisfactory livings that the 
writer who tells himself he is going to 
write such and such a story for the de- 
liberate purpose of garnering enough let- 
tuce to feed himself and his family may 
be starting out under a_ psychological 
eight ball. 

Of course, any comments or opinions 
expressed are purely personal. That is, 
no one engaged one way or other in writ- 
ing has much business making wide gen- 
eral statements on writing—all he can do 
is express his views, as he feels them. 

Admittedly, you can hold up the fingers 
of both hands and easily count off excep 
tions to the statements in the above para- 
graphs. 


THERE are money writers, yes; they 
write not necessarily for the sheer love 
of writing, or because of some strong in- 
ward compulsion, but primarily because 
that is one way of living very profitably. 

But most writers—change that to most 


writers whom I happen to know, or with 
whom I have talked—don’t write—can’t 
write—with their eye on possible checks 
or even possible markets. This no doubt 
may appear to be in direct violation of all 
the principles of commercial writing, par- 
ticularly those principles wherein the 
writer is inevitably advised to “slant” his 
stuff for particular markets and go out 
and study magazines as if he were a stock 
broker studying the daily market quota 
tions. 

What I should like to say is, if a man 
writes, the chances are that it is because 
he has to. Stories of one kind or the other 
are bubbling inside him, and keeping 
those stories pressed inside him causes 
acute physical and mental grief and the 
only way he can find salvation is to get 
those stories outside of him on paper. 
What happens after the stories are on 
paper isn’t necessarily much of his con 
cern. About the best he can do in that 
direction is to nail onto some reliable 
agent and let his agent handle the details 
of marketing. If he can’t attach himself to 
an agent, then he can work out a filing 
and mailing system to send his material 
to magazines and book publishers and 
follow that system only until he has 
reached a place in his career of interest 
to a reliable agent. 





canning company. 





4 OU'LL probably be a better writer—and make more money 
too—if you write for fun, rather than with a deliberate attempt 
to garner checks and to satisfy the editorial requirements of 
some particular editor or publication, opines Capt. Darwin L. 
Teilhet, author of more than a dozen volumes. 

A native of Illinois, Capt. Teilhet grew up in Iowa and at- 
tended Drake University a year and a quarter, becoming a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
while there. He subsequently studied in the University of Sor- 
bonne, France, and at Heidelberg, Germany. Returning to the 
United States, he went into advertising in Philadelphia, later 
going to the Pacific Coast for the agency. In 1937, he went io 
Hawaii to organize the Hawaiian Opinion Survey Agency: 
remained there in advertising and public relations work for 
some time, then returned to the Pacific Coast of the U. S. A. to 
reorganize the advertising department of a large Hawaiian 


He later took some work at Stanford University, accepted a 
Research Fellowship in the Department of Journalism and for 
the next two years alternated between Stanford, consulting prac- 
tice in San Francisco and collaborating with Mrs. Teilhet in 
writing fiction. He was inducted into the U. S. Army as a Captain 
last April in the Ground Air Support Command. 
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Capt. Darwin L. Teilhet 


Tue fact is, of course, that the average 
income of all writers in the United States 
between $1000 and $2000 
The writers within that 


is somewhere 
category aren't 
writing in the expectation of landing 
enough money all at once to build them 
selves marble swimming pools; they are 
writing and keep on writing because they 
have something they believe is important 
or interesting or and 
usually, they don’t give a hang whether 
anyone else, books editors, magazine edi 


amusing to Say 


tors, agree or disagree with them. 

As long as the writer has the inward 
compulsion and that inward confidence, 
he is a writer, and remains a writer, 
whether he is published in a journal with 
a million circulation or 
copies for his friends. 

At the same time, if he can write for 
himself, with no eye leered toward a 
possible market, with no attempt to write 
to meet his preconceived (and 
erroneous) ideas of what editor 
might like, what he produces is liable 
to be a much truer and a more honest 
expression of himself than otherwise. 

Consequently, it may be a 


mimeographed 


usually 
some 


better ex 
ample of craftsmanship and good fiction 
than pieces pounded out in the desperate 
hope of meeting what somebody says is 
this magazine’s requirements or that pub 
lishing house’s requirements. 

Moreover, if a writer writes to please 
himself and if he meets his own stand 
ards his disappointment or emotional re 
action to what someone may say 
about his work will not be to the degree 
of the writer working under outward 
stimuli—that is, working not because he 
has to tell his story, but because he wants 
to make some money; he wants to sell 
his story to a certain magazine; or see it 
appear as a book, and therefore tries io 
please various other individuals instead 
of himself. 


else 


Au the above homily is—obviously 
an expression of my own experience and 
belief and may not be passable coin for 





anyone else. I know so little about writ- 
ing, about the technic of writing, about 
the methodology of constructing stories, 
and I have so much to learn yet, that any 
comments of mine for anyone else in this 
field to read would be blasphemous im- 
pertinence unless I can make it clear 
that whatever I say is merely personal 
opinion, my own philosophy, or articles 
of endeavor, and should all be taken 
with a liberal sprinkling of salt. 

I wanted to learn how to write. Why I 
wanted to do that hasn’t any place in a 
piece of this sort. Why does anyone want 
to learn how to write? Knowing noth- 
ing about writing, and not conscious of 
any great soaring instinctive knowledge 
or gift in that line, I deliberately set out 
to sharpen what small stock of creative 
tools I might have by writing mystery 
stories. For my needs, for my require- 
ments, I found the form of the mystery 
story helpful at first. 

The mystery story, as it is today, is 
probably the most stylized type of fiction 
—God hope I’m using the right terms 
because I’m no technician in the jargon 
of fiction writing—of which I know. By 
that I mean, there are very few bound- 
aries for the non-mystery novel. Within 
the scope of his yarn the writer can work 
about as he pleases. But not with the 
mystery. 

The mystery is a type. It has a pattern. 
Within that pattern is space for many 
variations—but still, the pattern is tighter, 
far more rigid, than in the general novel. 
As one trying to learn how to write, I 
found the strict pattern of the mystery 
story was helpful. 

A new writer can write a mystery story 
and sell it and have a tolerable success 
even though his characters are wooden, 
his dialogue bad and his situations in- 
experienced—providing he has a rich, fast 
plot or sequence of story. That doesn’t 
usually happen in the non-mystery novel; 
there, the writer has to juggle more ele- 
ments and keep all of them at a higher 
level. 


Wruar I am trying to say is this: A 
mediocre mystery is usually better to 
read than a mediocre non-mystery novel. 
Because of that, a new writer may find 
the mystery form easier to try his teeth 
on, than in the novel. At least, I found 
it so. 

The catch to that—again in my experi- 
ence—is even if you have a fair success 
your publishers are apt to expect you to 
continue with mystery yarns. Reviewers 
have you tagged as a mystery story 
writer. Then after a period of time, when 
you are ready to try a type of story offer- 
ing a wider latitude than the detective or 
mystery form—and, if it comes out, you 
may find expressions of surprise from the 
critical fraternity that a mystery story 
writer has done such a thing. 


My own experience is brief and un- 
spectacular: My first three books were 
mystery stories, the last of these three 
having the pleasant honor (for the writer) 
of being recommended by the English 
Book Club—the first time this oldest and 





Cart. DARWIN L. TEILHET, who 
shares opinions and experiences on fic- 
tion writing with you in the accompany- 
ing article, is one of a number of out- 
standing fiction writers, many of them 
former newspapermen, who have so 
graciously shared their lore with read- 
ers of The Quill. Others will do the same 
in subsequent articles. 

Among the titles upon which Capt. and 
Mrs. Teilhet have collaborated are: 
“Bright Destination” and “Journey to the 
West.” both picaresque novels; “Trouble 
Is My Master,” an historical novel; 
“Skwee-Gee the Bear,” for children, and 
a list of mystery stories which include: 
“Murder in the Air.” “Death Flies High,” 
“Talking Sparrow Murders,” “Ticking 
Terror Murders,” “The Feather Cloak 
Murders,” “The Crimson Hair Murders,” 
“The Broken Face Murders,” and “Hero 
by Proxy.” 

Some of these have appeared for busi- 
ness reasons under his name, some 
under Mrs. Tilhet's name, some as ad- 
mitted collaborations, but, he adds, “All 
were written by the two of us.” 

He would appreciate receiving letters 
from Quill readers and members of Sigma 
Delta Chi. The address: Capt. Darwin 
L. Teilhet, A.C. 0-901018, H.Q. VII 
Ground Air Support Command, APO 
1255, c/o Postmaster, New York City, 
ke A 





largest of book clubs had ever recom- 
mended a mystery story. 

Accordingly, it seems to me that I had 
learned a trifle or so about writing in this 
form. I had an urge to go into the pic- 
aresque field, a form which had always 
attracted me. Therefore I wrote what I 
assumed was a modern picaresque book 
and my first publisher informed me he 
wanted me to continue to write mysteries 
and wouldn’t publish the picaresque book 





Editorials 

E is for the editor who thinks himself blue 
in the face to find new ideas for them. 

D is for the damn fool that people think 
he is for some of the things he says in 
them. 

I is for the interest a few of his readers 
have for them. 

T is for the torrent of replies he gets 
against them. 

O is for the opposition he gets to them. 

R is for the relief he gets if no one says 
anything bad about them. 

I is for the injury some people claim he 
does with them. 

A is for the applesauce he’s supposed to 
have in them. 

L is for the libel he tries to keep out of 
them. 

S is for the satisfaction he gets out of 
speaking his piece in them—anyhow! 


Put them all together; they spell 
EDITORIALS — and nightmares for the 
editor! 

—BOB KAROLEVITZ, 
South Dakota State College 


—so 1 went to another publisher. I was 
green about publishers in those days. I 
didn’t realize there was much difference 
between them. 

I shortly discovered the difference. My 
second publisher rated—and still does— 
among those few at the very top. The 
change was fortunate. Through the efforts 
of the new publisher the picaresque novel 
got—briefly, too briefly for this writer— 
on the best seller lists, whatever that may 
mean. 

Through the efforts of a most competent 
literary agent it was sold in Hollywood. 
All in all this first non-mystery, which I 
wrote because I wanted to write it and 
against my first publisher’s wishes, wasn’t 
a complete bust. 

After getting the picaresque book out 
of my system it became fun to coast along 
with three or four more mystery yarns. 
None of them, to my notion, were prob- 
ably as good as the third mystery story 
I wrote—but I felt I had something of the 
hang of the job; and I could have fun with 
various characters in each yarn. And 
so it was fun writing them; and, I could 
do one in two weeks—another in a month. 
And, because I was published by an ex- 
cellent house, oddly enough the books 
seemed to sell very well. 


THEN another idea came up inside me. 
I spent about three years writing on it. 
The result was a 3-quarter-million-word 
book “Journey to the West,” published in 
1938, in my opinion a true modern pica- 
resque book, and in my opinion a wonder- 
ful and glorious book—but an opinion 
unfortunately shared by few others. 
However, I still think it is a fine book. 
It gives me pleasure and it seems to me, 
thereby, we reach the juices of the homily 
previously squeezed in this piece. 

Although “Journey to the West” did 
not explode upon the country with the 
titanic detonation I had confidently ex- 
pected, I didn’t and do not now, regret 
the three years’ time spent on it. 

No, I took that reversal calmly, philo- 
sophically, stoically, and merely stopped 
writing for nearly a year and spent most 
of that year writing vituperative letters 
to my excellent publishing house and on 
trips to New York going to my editor and 
detailing to him all the malignant store 
of thoughts upon his ability I could think 
of. 

I went to my long-suffering agent and 
told him off for practically a straight year; 
I expressed with much vigor my opinion 
of critics and readers and particularly 
non-readers to my wife for a good 13 
months and seem to have driven her 
slightly distracted; and, I changed pub- 
lishers. Then, after a time some more 
ideas entered the vacuum left by “Jour- 
ney to the West”—I started writing again. 

There ought to be a moral in this some- 
where, but I have the ticklish feeling 
maybe it isn’t the moral I started out with. 
Anyway, let it go—the main thing, there 
is a moral in it even if I can’t stick my 
finger on it at the moment. 
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Concerning the Pioneer Editor, Sigma Delta Chi Honored: 


Anthony Haswell, 
Patriot Printer 


» 
es 


Floyd C. Shoemaker 


Mr. Shoemaker, secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri and editor 
of the Missouri Historical Review, is 
chairman of the Historic Sites in Journal- 
ism Committee of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. The fra- 
ternity plans to mark some historic site 
in journalism annually. 


As the English sailing vessel neared 
Boston harbor, William Haswell, a ship’s 
carpenter, placed his hand on the shoul- 
der of his younger son and smiled at his 
look of boyish anticipation. 

“This is America—your new home,” the 
father said, but Anthony scarce heard 
the words as he trained his eyes on the 
wharf. 

The year was late 1769 or early 1770, 
and the American Revolution was brew- 
os 


Soon after their arrival, the older son 
was apprenticed to a shipbuilder. An- 
thony, frail and small for his age—he was 
almost 14, was more difficult to place, but 
at last William Haswell apprenticed him 
to a potter and then made arrangements 
to return to England. 

His ship sailed before dawn one Sab- 
bath. Early that morning, Anthony 
dressed hurriedly and ran through the 
Boston streets to say a last goodbye to 
his father. Before he reached the wharf, 
however, the stern tithing master stopped 
the child. 

Listening not to the boy’s pleas, he 
forced Anthony to return to his new 
home. Disappointment and anger stirred 
in the child’s heart, and he threw himself 
across his bed, his body shaking with sobs. 
Anthony never saw his father again... . 


Lonety, the youth sought companion- 
ship. The enthusiasm of the Sons of Lib- 
erty aroused his interest, and he joined 
this patriot organization. He attended 
meetings regularly and listened proudly 
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By FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER 


as the members sang in lusty tones songs 
which he had written. 

Although so recently from England, 
young Anthony soon became an ardent 
patriot, his stand doubtlessly influenced 
by the Boston Massacre. He was a specta- 
tor on that fifth day of March in 1770 
when seven British soldiers, irritated by 
the gibes of about 50 or 60 men and boys, 
fired into the crowd and killed four citi- 
a 

Anthony sang his ditties at work, too, 
as he shaped dishes of earthenware. Most 
of his fellow employes sympathized with 
the English and would not countenance 
the American cause. When they swung 
into British songs, Anthony replied for the 
patriots with his original lyrics. . . . 


Anrtuony HASWELL’S career as a 
printer was born on a piece of pottery. 
The notes of a British loyalist song filled 
the workshop. Still a youth in his teens, 
Anthony composed an intensely American 
ballad in reply, writing the words on the 
back of a large dish that had been spoiled 
in the making. 

The boy burst out with his song when 


the other ended—then stopped suddenly 
as he noticed his employer watching him. 

Tossing the spoiled dish aside, Anthony 
silently went on with his work but a 
short time later was called to the office. 
He feared a reprimand but found instead 
kindly interest. 

The employer and his friends ques- 
tioned Anthony eagerly, finally asking if 
he would not rather be a printer than a 
potter. Shyly the boy answered, “Yes.” 
The pottery proprietor released him, and 
one of his friends took Anthony to the 
printing shop of Isaiah Thomas. Anthony’s 
newspaper career had begun... . 


Suc are the boyhood scenes one might 
imagine while reading “Anthony Haswell” 
(Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vt., 1925), 
John Spargo’s biography of the patriot 
printer. 

Recently Sigma Delta Chi inaugurated 
its national program of marking Historic 
Sites in Journalism by placing a granite 
memorial on the site of Haswell’s printing 
press at Bennington, Vt. Spargo’s work 
was of great value to the Historic Sites 

|Continued on page 14 
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This is the boulder placed by Sigma Delta Chi at Bennington, Vt., in tribute to Anthony 
Haswell, pioneer patriot and printer. 








Stories That Stump the Readers and Roil the Experts Do the 


A rnovcs I'm neither journalist nor 
author, according to usual definitions of 
the words, I've been pounding a type- 
writer long enough to have more than a 
casual interest in the printed word and 
the way it is received by the man who 
is supposed to read it. Consequently, I 
feel some concern when my friends make 
remarks about the honesty and accuracy 
of what is offered for their reading. 

Unfortunately, my friends don’t seem 
to be the only people who “can’t believe 
what they read in the papers” and who 
“doubt the accuracy of articles even in 
the better magazines.” 

This feeling of distrust, while not fatal 
to the publishing business, seems too 
widespread to indicate an altogether 
healthy situation. And while it constitutes 
a problem which should be of real con- 
cern to every editor and publisher, it is 
so intangible a thing as to defy other than 
a kind of theoretical diagnosis. At least 
that is the basis on which it seems easiest 
to justify a little theorizing. 


Accorpine to my theory—which 
probably isn’t at all revolutionary—it 
isn’t the writing, but the writers who are 
mistrusted, and a good deal of the doubt 
in the public mind can be traced to a 
fundamental concept which too many 
writers too often use as an excuse instead 
of a guide. 

That concept requires the story to be 
written to appeal and be understandable 
to the mentalities of lowest development 
in the potential audience to be reached. 
So long as it means the use of simple, 
forceful language and ABC explanation, 
its soundness cannot be denied. But when 
it means that you need not be accurate 
because most of the readers won’t under- 
stand it anyway—or won't recognize the 
inaccuracies—then it ceases to be a de- 
pendable concept. 

In this connection, it would seem that 
the writer unsoiled by commercialism 
might take a tip from some of his tainted 
brethren in the advertising business who 
recognize that the most avid—and there- 
fore most critical—reader will not be the 
man with the lowest mentality, but the 
man who knows most about the subject. 

The mature advertising copywriter has 
no illusions that 130,000,000 Americans are 
champing at the bit to get a chance to 
read his writings. He recognizes that his 
stuff will be read to a great extent only 
by those people who have a more or less 
conscious interest in what he is writing 
about. More simply, it concerns the old 
idea that “names make news”—make 
news because it will be read by the 
“names” themselves and by people who 
know them. It will be read by the “ex- 
perts”! 


Lers get specific. For several years 
now, I’ve been in the x-ray business. Our 
company is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of x-ray apparatus — everything 
from the little portable units that the doc- 
tor can plug into an electrical outlet in 


No Misinformation. 


By GEORGE E. SIMONS 


the patient’s own bedroom up to the big 
million-volt outfits that are used to treat 
cancer and similar units which, for pur- 
poses of industrial inspection, can pene- 
trate seven or eight inches of steel with 
relative ease. 

Like several thousand others whose 
work is linked to x-ray, I'll read prac- 
tically any story or article that has the 
word “x-ray” in it. I'll read a lot of other 
things, too, if I’m in the mood. But x-ray 
—that makes its own mood. 

Readers Digest for March, 1942, carried 
an article by Paul de Kruif describing De- 
troit’s fight against tuberculosis. From 
people familiar with the activity, I have 
heard criticisms of various aspects of the 
article. To me, this statement stood out: 


“Undiscouraged, Bruce Douglas and 
X-ray expert Carl C. Birkelo experi- 
mented with a new, amazingly cheap, 
miniature X-ray film developed by 
Chicago’s Dr. Hollis E. Potter. Dr. 
Potter adapted a high-speed lens used 
in night airplane photography to a 
special camera which would take ac- 
curate pictures of a patient’s chest 
as shown upon the X-ray fluorescing 
screen.” 


Lers not quibble over a matter of style 
based apparently on the editor’s personal 
preference for the upper case X in x-ray, 
in spite of the fact that it should indicate 
the unknown quantity represented mathe- 
matically by a lower case x, usually in 
italics. 


And for now we can forget the appli- 
cation of the loose term “expert” to Dr. 
Birkelo, who is not an engineer or tech- 
nician or tinkerer, as the term might sug- 
gest, but a physician specializing in the 
use of x-ray for diagnosis. 

Nor, need we argue about Dr. Potter’s 
alleged development of the film—because 
the ambiguity of the statement might 
lead us to talk about development, or proc- 
essing, of films in a photographic dark- 
room, or the compounding of a new emul- 
sion or base for the production of a new 
type of x-ray or photographic film. Ac- 
tually, in this case, Dr. Potter did neither 
one. Rather, let’s see just what Dr. Potter 
did do by referring to his own article 
which appeared in the scientific journal, 
Radiology: 


“It was through the courtesy of Mr. 
John Clough, the President of Gen- 
eral Electric X-Ray Corporation, that 
this work was made possible. It was 
through the enthusiastic and untiring 
efforts of certain of his workers that 
the thousands of experimental opera- 
tions were carried out. Personally, I 
attempted to collaborate as an ad- 
viser* and a critic* and now feel it 
a matter of sheer duty and pleasure 
to report the results.” 


Dr. Potter is a busy physician—a radi- 
ologist—and hasn’t time to do such techni- 
cal work as can better be carried on in 
the laboratory of a manufacturer. 


*The italics are mine.—G.E.S. 











T HAT the presentation of technical and scientific news in the 
press leaves much to be desired—this despite the good work 
of such organizations as Science Service and skilled science 
writers such as David Dietz, Watson Davis, Howard Blakeslee, 
Stephen McDonough and others—is no secret among either 
newspapermen or men of science. 

Mistakes made in presenting such material may easily pass 
over the heads of the average reader—but they do not get by 
the technician or scientist who knows better, as George E. Si- 
mons, sales promotion manager of the General Electric X-Ray 
Corporation, Chicago, points out in the accompanying article. 
Each mistake of that sort causes the man of science to view the 
press with just that much added doubt regarding its accuracy. 

George Simons is a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
where he became a member of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. He joined the General Electric publicity 
staff following graduation and since 1935 has been sales pro- 
motion manager for the General Electric X-Ray Corp. His duties 
include the editorship of two scientific publications of the com- 
pany. He is a past president of the Headline Club, Chicago 
professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Press No Good, SO— 
Please! 


Certainly I’m sensitive to the fact that 
our company was the manufacturer in 
question, nevertheless the inaccuracies in 
the story neither improved my general 
opinion of de Kruif’s reporting nor added 
to my confidence in what appears in 
Readers Digest. Peculiarly enough, the 
foregoing expression of my feelings is 
quoted almost verbatim from the remarks 
of another understanding reader of the 
same article. 


In 1941, Time reported on an industrial 
x-ray symposium held in Schenectady, 
N. Y., of which I happened to be a chair- 
man. In that story, Time says, among 
other things: 


“X-rays .... are created when a 
powerful electric current—i. e., a 
stream of electrons—jumps through a 
vacuum tube and hits a ‘target,’ 
usually a piece of tungsten. The elec- 
trons batter from the tungsten a sec- 
ondary stream of chargeless particles, 
X-rays, whose wave lengths are 
thousands of times shorter than those 
of ultraviolet light and almost as 
short as those of radium’s gamma 
rays.” 


According to fairly dependable scien- 
tific talent near at hand, a stream of elec- 
trons does not necessarily constitute a 
flow of electric current. In other words, 
powerful electric current” and “stream 
of electrons” are hardly synonymous 
terms. 

And x-rays are not necessarily “thou- 
sands of times shorter” than ultraviolet. 
The shortest wave length in the ultravio- 
let section of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum is about 400 angstrom units, while 
the longest x-rays are a little more than 
100 angstrom units—hardly “thousands of 
times shorter.” On the other hand, x-rays 
produced at high voltages are not only 
“almost as short as the gamma rays of 
radium,” but are actually shorter than 
some of the gamma rays. 

A newspaper reporter, in describing a 
new x-ray installation in the local hos- 
pital, says, “Mercy Hospital has installed 
a new x-ray,” and proceeds to describe a 
machine that couldn’t be recognized by 
its own designer. Actually, the hospital 
hasn’t installed a new x-ray—it’s installed 
apparatus to generate x-rays; and the re- 
porter has probably rewritten so that no 
one can understand it, a reasonably under- 
standable and technically accurate de- 
scription of the apparatus because the 
original “had no color.” 

And, just incidentally, the hospital 
doesn’t “make x-rays of Mr. Zilch’s arm” 
—x-rays are used to make a radiograph, 
film, image, yes even a “picture” of the 
arm. 


Tuis howl has been confined to x-ray 
only because x-ray is a subject close to 
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my heart. The same ideas would apply to 
stories of radio, machine shops, railroads, 
airplanes, telescopes, or coal mines when 
the readers are the electrical engineers, 
machinists, railroad employees, pilots and 
aviation enthusiasts, professional or ama- 
teur astronomers, or miners and mining 
engineers who help to constitute our total 
population, and therefore our total body 
of readers. And don’t forget that school 
kids of this day are pretty smart students 
of things mechanical and scientific. 

“Fortunately, the X-rays travel only in 
straight lines, so a lead screen between 
film and tube is enough. Also, the outfits 
are so constructed that the X rays are 
confined to the path they must follow in 
taking the picture. Stray radiation, which 
might be harmful to the attendants, is 
eliminated,” says Jane Stafford writing 
for the magazine, Health. 

That is at least partially correct in 
statement, but misleading in the impres- 
sion it creates. X-rays do travel in straight 
lines, but they “bounce” or generate sec- 
ondary radiation; and because they do, 
equipment constructed to confine the rays 
to the “path they must follow in taking 
the picture” does not necessarily “elimi- 
nate” stray radiation that might be harm- 
ful to the attendants. 


W uars the difference? People won't 
understand it anyway! 

If they won’t understand it, why bother 
to write it? More important, why help 
them to misunderstand something in 
which they are sufficiently interested to 
read about? 

And don’t forget the “experts.” They 
are the people who will read it. And their 
whole attitude toward what is written in 





George E. Simons 


newspapers and magazines—what is said 
by radio reporters, too—will be influenced 
by their knowledge of the accuracy of an 
individual story on their pet subject. 

If the story is wrong, a few of them will 
write letters to the editor. But the few 
who do aren't the ones who should be of 
greatest concern to the editor—the ones 
who should worry him are those who 
know, but don’t write. 

These are the thousands of “experts” 
who read, and mutter to themselves that 
“you can’t believe what you see in the 
papers, anyway.” 


Editors and the War 


[Concluded from page 4] 


must declare that an excess of either is 
disastrous. 

We are dealing with international re 
lations as we have never treated them 
before; and herein lies one of our most 
immediate responsibilities, the cementing 
of mutual understanding between the peo- 
ple of America and the people of Britain. 

I am alarmed by the frequently en- 
countered ignorance of the British Em- 
pire, and I feel quite certain that some 
of our editors and most of our readers 
lack a little simple open-mindedness on 
this subject. 

Woodrow Wilson asked a “neutrality of 
the mind” in 1914. We might reply today 
that no neutrality of the mind is possible 
where economic and blood ties are as 
close as they are between Britain and the 
United States. Our interests are one. 


Our editorial obligations will increase 
enormously when the fighting ends. We 
shall be faced then, in real life, with the 
multitude of social and economic schemes 
now being discussed. 

Have you considered, if you are an edi- 


tor or aspire to be one, what kind of edi 
torial you will write immediately after 
the last battle? Think it over! 

Inevitably, a line must be drawn some 
where between the Utopian idealism of 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace and the 
reactionary policies of the old Republi 
can Party. 

In making this distinction, shall editors 
tell Aesop’s fables, or proceed to moralize, 
or indulge in superficial comment without 
actually contributing to the future se 
curity of the world? 

Let us simply be realistic, and write 
upon the basis of what we have learned 
during the past decade. 


Wituiam A. CosTEeLLo (Minnesota °33) 
joined the staff of the Columbia Broad 
casting System, Inc., at Washington, D. C., 
early this year. He was previously with 
the Chicago Sun’s Air Edition program, 
Chicago. 


Rosert A. Hartey (Ohio State), recently 
with the Cleveland (O.) News, is now as 
sistant cable editor of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
News. 
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Ti curtain has about come down on 
the college training of journalists, at least 
for the duration. To many of the thou- 
sands of youths postponing entry into the 
profession of journalism arises a common 
question: “What will it be like when we 
come back?” 

This is an attempt to suggest some an- 
swers to that question, even if a conjec- 
ture be hazardous. Since we are barely 
starting to prepare a blueprint of national 
or world organization when peace comes, 
certainly nothing definite can be decided 
about any one business or profession. 

On the basis of what already has taken 
place, however, some conclusions are 
possible. For instance, several months ago 
college deans and department heads were 
seeking a market for promising journal- 
ism graduates. Today the newspapers, 
magazines and radio are bidding for 
talent. Finding a shortage of men, they 
have begun to hire girls. Does this 
mean journalism will become a women’s 








profession? Hardly. But it is likely the 
postwar period will open an increasing 
opportunity for women in journalism be- 
cause they now are having a chance to 
demonstrate their capabilities. 


Nor many editors are capitalizing on 
the potentialities of changing interests for 
women. Women are joining the WAVES 
and the WAAC’s; they’re putting on 
coveralls and taking jobs in war plants. 
They are reading meters, working as 
plumbers, serving as auxiliary firemen 
and air raid wardens; they are Army and 
Navy nurses. 

Many persons might wonder if the post- 
war woman will be satisfied with the 
“sissy” type magazine she is now get- 
ting, or will be content to read a man’s 
newspaper. 

Will the sports pages, for instance, con- 
tinue to concentrate on men’s sports with 
only an occasional filler on women golf- 
ers? 


What’s Going to Be the P 


When Johnny 


Home to tk 


By FLOYD z. BA 


Will a woman who has been on the fighting 
front continue to gulp in the material on the 
women’s feature pages—the diet, recipe, fash- 
ions, tips-to-the-lovelorn, how-to-raise-children, 
charm message stuff? In short, will she go in for 
the old lace in italic type on the society page? 

The two Atlanta papers, for instance, devote 
many pages to engagements, weddings, parties 
and women’s features, but the sports columns are 
filled with the University of Georgia Bulldogs in 
the Rose Bowl, the Tech Yellow Jackets in the 
Cotton Bowl, the prospects for the Crackers base- 
ball team. All the sports columnists are men. If 
the women in Atlanta enjoy athletic recreation, 
those activities haven’t been made newsworthy. 


N or is there a wide interest to youth. A city 
editor will lambast a reporter for using swear 
words in his copy. “Don’t you know this news- 
paper goes into the homes where it is read by 
the kids?” the city editor demands. 

But there is little appeal in most newspapers 
for the kids except the comics, which are meant 
for adults, not children. 

In the smaller papers, the usual assortment 
bidding for youth interest includes a quarter or 
half page of school notes once a week, a writeup 
of the high school’s football and basketball games, 
letters to Santa, and occasionally a review of a 
school play or operetta. 

Contrast this with the space devoted to columns 
of rural correspondence filled with items such 
as “Mr. and Mrs. John Smith were business visi- 
tors in Windy City yesterday,” or “Irene and 
Helen Jones were dinner guests of the Fred 
Blacks Sunday.” 


. 


——— 





More and more attention is being paid 1 
be expected in the postwar period. Consider 
lems involved are keeping numerous individ: 
like every other occupation, calling, pipfess 
in one way or another—there is no ex¢ct bl 

Tomorrow's problems may not be sdived 
of the possible problems to be faced in ‘he fu 
less difficulty, less confusion and turmoil. 

In the December Quill, Prof. Charles E. R 
Technical Journalism at Iowa State College, 
in an interesting article entitled “What Will 
month, Floyd K. Baskette, assistant pro‘essor 
and part-time copyreader on the Atlanta Cons 
to postwar journalism. 
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he Picture in the Journalistic World 
ny Comes Marching 
the City Room? 


(D kK. BASKETTE 


Yours, the most active of the newspaper’s 
readers, is playing in hundreds of leagues, but 
professional leagues get nearly all the attention. 

The bigness of the schools’ scrap drive was dem- 
onstrated in the manner the students put over the 
“newspapers scrap drive.” The armed services 
are showing the schools new methods of physical 
education, but most readers know only of un- 
beaten Boys’ High. In rural areas 4-H clubs are 
leaders in progressive farming. The story of 
youth’s part in the fight for democracy simply has 
not been covered. “Kid” stories still are regarded 
in too many places as.no more than sentimental 
features. 

The danger to the newspaper lies in the fact the 
younger generation is being raised on a diet of 
sound. They get their news over the radio; 
episodes of war are dramatized for them over 
the airways; radio “gags” are known by thou- 
sands of youngsters. 

University and high school students complain 
they cannot study in a library because it is too 
quiet. Paul Lazarfeld’s investigations have shown 
that young persons would rather listen to the 
radio than read a newspaper. Teachers assign 
outside listening. How many are assigning out- 
side newspaper reading? 


No one has to be told that radio will come in 
with television after the war. The question arises: 
How long can cold type compete with dramatic 
sound-vision? The obvious answer is to use more 
printed pictures, but if stills are to compete with 
compelling action shots, the former is due for 
some new angles. 

This does not suggest that radio is the perfect 





ing paid these days to the sort of world to 
. Consideration and study of the many prob- 
us individuals and groups busy. Journalism, 
ig, p m and industry, will be affected 
o ex¢ct blueprint ready. 

be sdived today—true enough. But a study 
»d in ‘he future may permit their solving with 
turmoil, 

.arles E. Rogers, head of the Department of 
e College, discussed the future of journalism 
What Will the War Do to Journalism?” This 
} professor of Journalism at Emory University, 
lanta Constitution, gives further consideration 
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vehicle for entertainment and informa- 
tion. The “plug-shrinkers” apparently 
are getting fed up with inane commer- 
cials spoiling good programs and are 
threatening to switch off the radio unless 
some reforms are made. 

If radio has captured the imagination of 
youth, it must, if it is to hold that audi- 
ence, provide better children’s programs. 
Radio can, if it will, give children an 
understanding and loyalty to democracy, 
portray occupational skills essential to 
American life; develop sympathetic un- 
derstanding of all economic and racial 
groups, eliminate crime as the dominant 
theme in a radio program, and utilize 
some of the rich fields of children’s liter- 
ature as program sources. 


Ir the postwar woman comes to expect 
greater representation in her newspaper, 
it follows she will welcome a relief from 
the namby-pamby soap operas now 
swamping so many daylight programs. 

Radio, with television to give vision to 
sound, and frequency modulation to af- 
ford almost perfect reception, inevitably 
will force the printed page to make itself 
easier to read. 

This observation is by no means new; 
it has been uttered constantly by engi- 
neers, type designers and psychologists 
since 1918. A few of the nation’s dailies 
have “streamlined” their pages to make 
them easier to read, but most printed 
pages do not induce reading. The format 
is inconvenient and the type is suitable 
only if a person has perfect vision and 
is reading under ideal lighting conditions. 
This calls for condensed stories sur- 
rounded by more white space, larger type, 
more pictures, and perhaps a page of more 
convenient size. 


Post-war journalism is due for some 
modernization which may tend to erase 
the moss-covered formula by which many 
newspapers and magazines now are pub- 
lished. The content often is presented to 
please the editors, not the readers. This 
is a logical process since most editors do 
not know the likes and dislikes of the 
readers because they have not taken the 
trouble to study reading habits. 

In this respect, the editorial side of a 
newspaper is far behind the advertising 
side which uses marketing research to 
make scientific studies of merchandising 
and of buying habits. 

Research in journalism is a challenging 
opportunity for young men and women 
who return from the battle fronts. A 
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study of readers and reading habits will 
mean that editors will no longer have to 
go by the “rule of thumb” method to 
know what readers want. Average in- 
come, interests, education will become 
more important to the editor than total 
circulation figures. 

The Continuing Study proves that plac- 
ing a story on the line or banner does not 
insure its readership. As a matter of fact, 
a small box at the bottom of the page 
often has more readers than the streamer 
story. If the Gallup Pole can be used to 
determine the voters’ choice for Presi- 
dent, surely the technique can help an 
editor decide what type stories his readers 
want in the paper. 


THOUSANDS of young men are leav 
ing the community to train in camps in 
other parts of the country. Many of these 
home-town boys will see service all over 
the world. When these citizens return to 
their communities they will have lost 
much of their provincialism; they will 
know world areas and world conditions 
from firsthand experience. 

The publications that serve these read- 
ers after the war must keep in step by 
having a broader vision and being able to 
present intelligent interpretation. 

Provincialism already is being attacked 
by the $10 radio set which brings regular 
programs from New York and Hollywood. 
A new group of readers which has seen 
the world may complete the process. A 
boy who has risked his life to defeat world 
dictators may be less easily swayed by 
local bosses, such as Gene Talmadge, 
Crump, Hague, or Kelly. 

It is obvious that radio already is inter 
national in scope, its short-wave programs 
being used as a weapon of warfare all 
over the globe. Radio will continue to be 
an international vehicle after the war. 
This would suggest that newspapers must 


work in closer harmony with radio if the 
former are to exert wide influence. Prob 
ably it means the newspapers now are 
relegated to the particular role of per 


forming strictly local community service. 


War has reduced the size of news- 
papers. The supply of newsprint is about 
80 per cent of the total for last year, with 
indications pointing to an even greater 
reduction toward the end of the year and 
for next year. Since circulation is at an 
all-time peak, the reduction to save paper 
must come by reducing the size of the 
paper. Already many newspapers are 
using tabloid size. 

In some other newspapers, certain sec- 
tions, such as Sunday comics, have been 
reduced to tabloid size. There is a possi- 
bility the tabloid size will be retained 
after the war. Certainly it is easier for 
the reader to handle than the awkward 
standard size. 

A drop in advertising lineage is helping 
to solve the problem of paper shortage. 
The suggestion has been made that more 
advertising should be eliminated. It is 
absurd to campaign for less spending in 
order to curb ruinous inflation and then to 
invite more buying through advertising 


appeals. 
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A solution here is to devote more ad- 
vertising space to institutional or promo- 
tional advertising and less to merchan- 
dising. The drop in advertising has caused 
many newspapers to increase subscrip- 
tion rates, a tendency which might be 
continued after the war. It might be a 
worthwhile plan to have newspapers sup- 
ported by readers rather than by adver- 
tisers. 


Arrer the war, the community news- 
paper is bound to be used to a greater 
extent as a medium for national advertis- 
ing. It may be significant that the Navy’s 
ads for enlistments were placed in rural 
newspapers. An investigation by Lester 
Finley in Missouri showed a high de- 
gree of reader attention in smaller com- 
munities to national advertising. 

It is conceivable there will be a sharper 
division after the war in national and 
local newspapers, the former selling 
brand names, the latter selling articles. 
In this connection, there may be a new 
rate structure by which a grocer who 
wishes to use advertising to sell eggs will 
pay a higher rate than the banker who 
uses advertising to sell goodwill. 

Some day, perhaps, the newspapers will 
become convinced of advertising’s sell- 
ing ability and will use radio, billboard, 
and magazine, as well as newspaper ad- 
vertising, to sell themselves to the public. 

Reduction in the size of the publication 
should bring about a re-evaluation of the 
contents of the paper to determine which 
departments can best stand trimming. 
Usually the reduction has been made at 
the expense of news, the reason being 
that it is so easy to allot space to news, 
irregardless of the importance of the 
news. Healthy and beneficial slices could 
be made in the syndicated material, the 
social items, the business office promo- 
tions, and even in the comics. 

The newspaper is a primary source of 
inestimable historical value, yet valuable 
treasures have been lost to the world be- 
cause of the careless manner in which 
files have been kept. Today it is difficult 
to find a complete, well-preserved file in 
newspaper offices. Either the earlier files 
have been destroyed by fire or they have 
been clipped, or mutilated by vermin. To 
avoid using space for bulky files or rely- 
ing on present quality of newsprint to 
withstand wear, many newspapers will 
do more microfilming to preserve their 
files and to make them accessible to out- 
side investigators. 


In this observer’s opinion, unionization 
will become much more dominant and 
widespread in journalism after the war. 
If a typesetter can be assured a decent 
wage, why can’t the same security be 
made available to reporters and copy- 
readers? That the spread of unionization 
will be contested goes without saying. The 
press too long has been identified as anti- 
labor to welcome unions into its own 
ranks. 

Collective bargaining has advanced too 
far today to be kept out of white-collared 
jobs. Some may say the newspaper work- 
ers do not want unionization. In the south 





Floyd K. Baskette 


Prof. Baskette, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, taught journalism at 
Syracuse University, the University of 
Wisconsin and Alamosa (Colo.) State 
Teachers College before going to Em- 
ory. His newspaper experience includes 
service as city editor of the Alamosa 
Daily Courier: reporter and advertising 
manager for the Alamosa Morning News, 
and feature writer for the Pueblo (Colo.) 
Star-Journal and Chieftan. He is a pro- 
fessional member of the Wisconsin chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. 





it is not uncommon to hear remarks that 
Negroes do not want to join unions. 

A recent editorial in the Atlanta Daily 
World, a Negro publication, said, “ .. . 
Now is the time for sober-thinking and 
forward-looking Negro workers to become 
allied with the white workers’ unions. 
For the interest of the Negro and white 
workers is inseparable. Where it is neces- 
sary for the white workers to join unions 
to safeguard their best interest it is also 
necessary for the welfare and best in- 
terest of the Negro workers... .” 

The field in which something approach- 
ing a union scale is most needed is the 
smaller papers which have had the au- 
dacity to pay a college graduate $12 to 
$15 a week and less. Certainly a weekly 
which can clear $10,000 a year for its 
proprietor can afford more than $12 a 
week for its one overworked reporter. 


Dozens of smaller changes are likely 
after the war. Here is one now encoun- 
tered. For many years some newspapers 
have had a definite prejudice about using 
“handouts.” Today, with staffs not ade- 
quate to cover all beats properly, and 
with much of vital governmental news 
presented by agencies in prepared re- 
leases, publications are being forced to 
use more “handouts.” This should call 
for an increasingly better type of hand- 
out and should make them more accept- 
able to newspapers in the future. 

All these considerations about future 


changes, of course, are predicated on the 
theory the war will be over before the 
social and economic structure is changed 
too much. They are based on the idea the 
press is a leader among people. Some- 
times the latter provision is open to doubt. 

Back in 1938, J. Roscoe Drummond, then 
executive editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, warned: 


“. .. The better use of freedom is 
the only effective defense of freedom. 
Newspaper publishers cannot defend 
the principle and the right of a free 
press with words. Newspaper pub- 
lishers must defend the principle and 
the right of a free press with a more 
responsible and trustworthy use of 
freedom. We need not better words, 
but better newspapers .. . the Ameri- 
= people ... is waiting for leader- 
ship. 

“And I believe that the time is at 
hand for a spontaneous national crys- 
tallization of popular thinking and 
popular feeling toward sensible co- 
operation between all groups in 
American national life — between 
groups who have now too long been 
lined in hostile ranks. National unity 
is the imperative challenge, the im- 
perative need, in order that the United 
States may progress as a united peo- 
ple. And it is my conviction that the 
press, conscious of its responsibility 
to all the people, has a vital and in- 
dispensable contribution to make to 
such a national effort, and that until 
the press lifts its vision beyond itself, 
national unity will continue to be il- 
lusive and frustrated, and that pre- 
cious prerogative of a free people will 
grow dangerously rusty from dis- 
WON. dix 


Tart was in 1938. How much more 
meaningful is that challenge today and 
in the days just ahead. Instead of molding 
national unity, some publishers are cre- 
ating dissension and confusion. 

Colonel McCormick and the Pattersons, 
for instance, use every means to dis- 
credit the administration and the two 
fighting allies, Britain and Russia. Mc- 
Cormick slaps the British by saying his 
paper no longer will use British titles. 

Yet, with few executions, such as PM 
and some of the syndicated columnists 
(not Pegler), the press remains silent 
against these fellow members. But, when 
the government instituted suit to force 
McCormick to share AP service with the 
Chicago Sun, the press wailed to high 
heaven that its freedom was being at- 
tacked. 


For 10 years, editorial influence of the 
American press has been diminishing be- 
cause of the insistence that the news re- 
ports must coincide with the publishers 
point of view, according to Charles 
Michelson, former publicity director for 
the Democratic National Committee. 

If the press “missed the bus” it now has 
the opportunity to come out of the war 
years with unbounded leadership. Today 
the press is serving a news-hungry public 
which will pay almost any price to obtain 
news. To their credit, the newspapers 
have utilized propaganda to make Ameri- 


[Concluded on page 14} 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


The Story’s the Thing 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


6eé 

Srory material will have to carry 
the boxoffice appeal of coming movies. 
a film, in order to click with the fans, 
will have to delineate a better story with- 
out a Clark Gable, a Tyrone Power, or a 
Henry Fonda than it would with such 
an established star.” 

That is the situation in Hollywood as 
described by Frank Parrett, publicity 
executive at the Twentieth Century-Fox 
Studies. “The most serious shortage in 
the film industry is that of male stars. 
Twentieth Century-Fox has watched 
nearly all of its top-flight masculine per- 
sonalities go into uniform. The shortage 
hasn’t been noticed by the picture-goers 
yet, because films in which these men star 
are still being released.” 


“H ; as — 
OW do stories solve this situation? 
your correspondent asked. “To offset 
these losses as much as possible, our 
studio is taking greater care and exerting 
more interest and alertnes in the selec- 
tion and purchase of story material. The 
tendency is to buy the better-known 
literary works, stories which have dem- 
onstrated that they clicked with the read- 
ing public. In this way, the studio hopes 
that the stories wili have marquee appeal 
in themselves. We want stories which 
will draw the film audiences on that 
strength alone. No longer can we depend 
upon vehicles which portray Tyrone 
Power ‘in his most romantic melodrama.’ ” 
Parrett testified. 

(Figures at the office of Arch Reeve, 
secretary of the Motion Picture Producers 
Association, show that more than 3,000 
men—numerically the equivalent of two 
divisions—have gone into the armed 
forces from the film-making industry). 

Two types of stories help meet the short- 
age of male stars, Parrett explained, as 
far as movie-making policies are involved. 
“Stories in which women predominate, 
against the current background of their 
participation in home-front activities, are 
being prepared in large numbers. This 
will allow for exploitation of the estab- 
lished feminine stars and answer the de- 
mand of the domestic film market for pro- 
ductions which competently interpret and 
portray the great burden of responsibili- 
ty taken over by women on the home 
front. 

“Another type of story which is being 
developed on a large scale is that in which 
children are the leading characters. Out 
of this period will emerge some of the 
greatest child players ever presented by 
Hollywood to the public. 

“Roddy McDowall, who has just com- 
pleted ‘My Friend Flicka’ (adapted from 
the book-length Redbook novel of the 
same title), is a great hope at Twentieth 
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Century-Fox (the same studio which 
brought out Shirley Temple and Jane 
Withers). At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer little 
Margaret O’Brien must be classed one of 
the brightest new finds. Her first feature- 
length pic is ‘Journey for Margaret,’ 
The same studio has five-year-old Jack 
Jenkins, who makes his debut as Mickey 
Rooney’s brother in ‘The Human Comedy’ 
(the controversial William Saroyan opus). 
Dozens of others, from tots through all 
school ages, are being trained and de- 


veloped for parts in the films you'll be 
seeing.” 


ss 

Wauar are the problems in story 
background?” your correspondent asked 
Parrett. 

“Tight regulation of the use of studio 
cars and trucks makes location as matter 
to be concerned with. Distant locations, 
involving train or plane travel, are chosen 
only in extreme cases. For writers this 
means stories purchased by studios must 
have a less definite and less exacting lo 
cale. 

“The best-seller ‘The Song of Berna- 
dette, (which Twentieth owns) requires 
a replica of the Grotto of Lourdes. The 
means of building the set under the Fed- 
eral limitation of $5,000 is a problem 
which our staff has not yet solved. No 
spot in the Hollywood area has been 
found which is satisfactory. A studio to- 
day will think twice, or thrice, before 
purchasing a story which will require 
expensive sets and far-away locations.” 


“H or 

OW are federal restrictions and 
regulations affecting film production?” 
we asked. 

“More than ever before the studio has 
become a land of believe and technicians 
are beating their brains out to overcome 
shortages in almost everything that goes 
into the making of a picture. Only $5,000 
worth of new material can go into the 
making of sets. This has been met by 
building sets with removable panels, 
which can be re-arranged in a hundred 
different ways, like a child’s mechanical 
toy, so that existing sets can be recon- 
structed over and over again. Another 
way in which producers are meeting this 
situation is by group pictures on the pro- 
duction schedule so that certain types of 
sets can be used for several pictures.” 


THe clearest deduction from Parrett’s 
testimony, in terms of the professional 
writer, is that stories which best reflect 
and interpret the domestic situation are 
those most suited to movie production. 
For instance, stories about lavish ban- 
quets and plush-carpeted mansions would 
hardly rank among the most likely to be 
purchased. 

Stories about the happy-go-luck rich 
man’s scion, whose life centers on yacht- 
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ing and sleek roadsters, would present al- 
most insurmountable production diffi 
culties. 

Stories of the home front in wartimes 
fit in most readily into a production 
budget. Background for armament plants 
can be obtained by the movies through 
the cooperation of government war agen 
cies. 

War pictures get the go-signal because 
official films of activities of the armed 
forces can be made available by govern 
ment agencies. Stories showing the every 
day sacrifices of Mr. and Mrs. Joe Doakes 
will get more consideration than a “gilded 
cage” tale. 





Market Tips 


Alliance Book Corporation has become a di 
vision of Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ill. William B. Ziff 
is now president of Alliance, B. G. Davis is Edit 
or-in-Chief, and H. L. Selden is Editor. 

Alliance offers a live market for any book 
manuscripts having broad, 4 appeal; 
mysteries, non-fiction, novels—any type of 
book appealing to a substantial reader audience. 

“While our literary standards and require 
ments are high,”’ comments A. W. Bernsohn, 
“we're not at all snobbish about considering 
the work of little-known writers or newcomers 
They can count on the same careful considera 
tion that we give to the work of “name” au 
thors. Address manuscripts to Alliance Book 
Corporation, 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

* 

Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo.—Illustrated interviews on sport 
ing goods merchandising, displays, news, etc. 
One-half cent and up on publication 





Contests 


The Harper Prize Novel is chosen for con 
nnn merit and the underlying purpose of 
the award is to give prominence and success 
to a writer who has not hitherto found a wide 
audience. Any author who is a citizen of the 
United States or Canada and who has not pub 
lished a novel in book form prior to Jan. 1, 
1942, is eligible. 

* 


Tom Wallace of the Louisville Times is the 
first person to sumbit a manuscript for the Al 
fred A. Knopf Newsmen’'s Award, which was 
announced last autumn. Mr. Wallace's entry 
was received by the publisher on Jan. 4. The 
competition is open to any American citizen 
regularly employed in any capacity by any 
English-language newspaper, news magazine of 
general circulation, press association, or syndi 
cate. Only book-length works of nonfiction 
are eligible, and the prize is to be $1,000 out 
right plus $1,500 as advance against the usual 
royalties. Closing date is June 1, 1943 


Vince Davis (Kansas ’39), who left the 
Milwaukee Journal to join the Army, has 
been in the hospital for several months. 
He may be addressed at Ward 5, Fitzsim 
ons General Hospital, Denver, Colo. Drop 
him a line—he will appreciate hearing 
from SDX friends. 








If You're in Uniform— 


You are participating in the mighti- 
est experience of the American people. 
... There’s a ready market for sig- 
nificant articles and stories by and 
about the armed forces. Your 
service to your country and the Allied 
cause may be your opportunity to 
establish yourself as a_ successful 
writer. 


Whatever assistance you may need 
in editing, marketing, or just plain 
counsel in realizing on these possi- 
bilities may be had from Bill Rutledge, 
6877 Yeager Place, Hollywood, Calif. 
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When Johnny Comes Home 


[Concluded from page 12] 


cans reaffirm their faith in Democracy as 
a way of life. To a smaller extent, they 
have promoted the war effort by aiding 
morale through information and argu- 
ment. They have promoted salvage drives. 

A Nebraska newspaper showed the en- 
thusiasm needed to help win the war by 
staging a state-wide scrap drive that 
astonished the nation. Many other news- 
papers took up the cry as a Newspaper 
Week theme, carried on brief campaigns 
and let the matter drop. The job was 
only half won. Scrap-gathering is more 
than a week’s campaign if it is to be ef- 
fective. 

Somewhere is lacking that enthusiasm 
expressed last March by the National 
Association of Broadcasters which told 
its members: 


“The government has just handed 
radio the biggest selling job it has 
ever tackled. Here it is: Sell the peo- 
ple the war production program. Sell 
it, and sell it hard. Sell it morning, 
noon and night. Sell it until there is 
‘sweat and action on the production 
line to match the blood and action on 
the battle line.’ And we’re not to say 
‘tell us what to do and we'll do it.’ 
That’s out the window, like ‘business 
as usual,’ The government has given 
us an order. It’s up to us to sell the 
goods. We have the facilities. We 
have the time and the talent. And, 
what’s more, we know how to sell. 
If we can make people buy anything 
from baby food to tombstones, we 
surely can figure out a way to sell 
them on the idea of getting to work 
to save their own skins. And if we 
don’t—well, we all know what that 
means.” 


Te “good old days” thinking of too 
many newspapers is brilliantly demon- 
strated in Editor & Publisher, which with 
a generous pat on the back, tell its clients, 
“The craft has regained its self-confidence, 
knows that it is doing a difficult job well, 
and faces an even more difficult future 
with assurance.” 

A crying need for journalism is to give 
consideration to the meaning of the war 
and the goal of victory. When the Indian 
crisis broke, the Atlanta Constitution dis- 


missed the event editorially with the 
shrug, “We're Tired of Gandhi.” One of 
its columnists asserted it was foolish to 
waste time now worrying about a post- 
war plan when all our energy is needed 
to win the war. 

The southern press tells its readers to 
tighten their belts to help win the war 
for Democracy and in another breath lam- 
basts the congressmen who had the nerve 
to propose the abolition of the poll tax. 

Henry M. Kaiser was quoted as telling 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers’ convention that unless industry itself 
came forward with a post-war plan of 
providing social improvements and se- 
curity, industry and business might as 
well close shops. The press, both as 
business enterprise and as educator, is 
faced with the same challenge. Henry 
Wallace says the war is for the common 
man. The press often has claimed the 
main influence on the common man. Here 
is an opportunity to serve him. 


Tue editorial leadership the press 
should or should not have is an evasive 
argument and can be settled not by the 
ever-present crtics but by the publishers 
themselves. On the brighter side, the 
hold the press and radio have on millions 
of listeners and readers is bound to have 
a long-run effect. 

Those who are supplying much of the 
copy for the newspapers and the news 
reports for the radio also are writing 
the current popular literature, such as 
Edward Beattie’s “Freely to Pass,” Cecil 
Brown’s, “Suez to Singapore,” Louis Loch- 
ner’s, “What About Germany,” and Wil- 
liam Shirer’s “Berlin Diary.” 

Today’s characters are the struggling 
men, women, and children in war-torn 
areas. Fictionalized adventure has given 
way to the reporting of almost-unbeliev- 
able actuality. Personal love today is not 
as romantic as love of mankind, or the 
making of a better world. 

This account has suggested that the 
thousands of college-trained men and 
women who want to enter journalistic 
fields when they come back from the war 
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may have a chance to participate in many 
innovations which will improve the pro- 
duct from the readers’ and listeners’ view- 
point. 

Perhaps they will have an opportunity 
to bring progress and greater influence to 
journalism. For unless journalism does 
offer more of this opportunity for doing 
things better, much of the talent which 
in the past has made journalism the cita- 
del of power in this country will prefer 
jobs elsewhere. 





Haswell 


[Continued from page 7] 


Committee in making this first selection, 
and Sigma Delta Chi is fortunate in hav- 
ing this book in its library, for only 300 
copies of the edition were printed. 
Although “Anthony Haswell” loses in- 
terest by its formal, precise style, the 
careful investigation and research which 
made up the foundation of the book are 
impressive. They are the earmarks of 
an authentic, and therefore worthwhile, 
book. Spargo spent more than 12 years in 
digging up the scarce remnants of fact 
on the life of Haswell. While no attempt 
is made to present a “full and definitive” 
biography of the printer, because of the 
inadequate material, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that this book is as nearly complete 
in sketching Haswell’s life as possible. 


Sicma DELTA CHI honored Haswell 
for his championship of Matthew Lyon, 
first victim of the infamous Sedition Act, 
and his own consequent imprisonment. 

In this phase of Haswell’s life, news- 
papermen will find their greatest interest. 
The military-minded will peruse the 
probability of Haswell’s service as an 
American soldier in the Revolutionary 
war; the student of literature will study 
eagerly the ability of Haswell as a bal- 
ladeer and the place he won thereby in 
the cultural life of his community. 

The detailed genealogical data will find 
readers among the seekers of family pedi- 
gree, and Haswell’s activity as a member 
of the Masonic lodge will appeal to the 
historians and members of this fraternity. 

Most interesting to the layman, how- 
ever, are the intimate glimpses of the 
home-life of Haswell, of his never-ending 
struggle to make a comfortable living for 
his family to which he was greatly de- 
voted, and of his trials in conducting a 
pioneer printing office. One cannot help 
but feel kinship to a man who found it 
necessary to write: 

“The printer has no hay, nor an an- 
gagement for any at present existing.— 
He wishes those of his town customers 
who conveniently can to send him a little, 
but can offer them no better terms of pay- 
ment than to deduct the sum they owe 
from the price of the hay, and wait for the 
balance until September next when the 
present year will be complete.” 


More than any other record, a para- 

graph taken from his Bennington news- 

paper at a time when he was forced to 
[Concluded on page 17} 
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-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Stirring Story— 


THE COMMANDOS, a Novel by Elliott 
Arnold, 300 pp. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
New York. $2.50. 


Mix together the intensive training and 
raiding tactics of the Commandos; the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of the under- 
ground forces in Norway which are fight- 
ing the Nazi invaders with every means 
at their disposal, plus a passionate love 
story, all assembled by a skilled writer, 
and you should have an absorbing story. 

“The Commandos,” as written by El- 
liott Arnold, for many years an ace fea- 
ture writer on the New York World Tele- 
gram and now a member of the U. S. 
armed forces, has all these elements and 
is one of the most absorbing stories that 
has come out of the present conflict. 

It is tense, timely and thrilling—a story 
that makes you wonder where fact leaves 
off and fiction begins. As for that, Arnold 
says: “When I was in London and Paris 
I became very friendly with newspaper 
and writing people and for years men 
and women who have been coming over 
here—especially since the fall of France 
—have called me up at the paper and told 
me that someone I knew on the other 
side had told them to get in touch with 
me. 

“From them I learned a lot of the facts 
of the underground movements and the 
Commando work which I put into the 
book. Every single large incident in it is 
entirely authentic, and the minor details 
have probably happened a_ hundred 
times.” 

The principal figures in the story are 
Alan Lowell, American leader of a Com- 
mando group in Britain, and Nicole Lar- 
sen, a beautiful Norwegian woman who 
is the head of the Underground movement 
in her native Norwegian town. 


Lagging Legs 


LEG MAN by Edward McCray Thomp- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1943, 
$2.00. 


When one is to review a book about 
journalism or a book by a newsman, he 
expects something. One may assume, and 
fairly, that if a man can make a living 
by writing, he must be able to write. If 
a person writes a book, one expects that 
the author has something to say. 

Edward McCray Thompson is a news- 
man. He was with the Star-Times and 
Globe-Democrat in St. Louis. Now, he is 
manager of the OWI regional office in 
that city. 

“Leg Man” has left this reviewer won- 
dering. Thompson can write. He has a 
snappy news style. But, what is he try- 
ing to say? 

Each chapter is an unrelated incident 
that happened in covering some story. At 
the end of each chapter, set in italic, is 
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Book Bulletins 


FREELY TO PASS, by Edward W. 
Beattie, Jr. 32 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York. $3 

The byline of Edward W. Beattie, Jr., one 
of the United Press’ best foreign corre 
spondents and now head of its London bu 
reau, has been appearing over significant 
stories since 1931. These stories have 
treated of the Russo-Finnish War, the rape 
of Czecho-Slovakia; the Nazi invasions of 
Poland and France; the Battle of Britain; 
battle in the Balkans; the invasion of Crete 
and the war in Russia. Now his byline 
appears on the cover of an excellent book 
treating of his experiences. 

We can offer no better description of the 
volume than his own summary: In the 
main it is a somewhat disjointed series of 
recollections. .. . I hope that the fragmen 
tary things which, for one reason or 
another, I cannot forget, will form a pat 
tern of the existence of the corps of for 
eign correspondents who for the past few 
years have been trying to report honestly 
the greatest crisis of mankind. 

“I hope the picture the book provides will 
show that the business of foreign corre 
spondence is not just a breathless round 
of bullet-dodging, censor baiting and gen 
eral furor. It involves a lot of plain hard 
work and disappointment and unpleasant 
ness. But it also provides a lot of very 
good companionship. And, thank God, it 
has more than its share of laughs.” 

* 
GUADALCANAL DIARY, by Richard 


Tregaskis. 236 pp. Random House, 
New York. $2.50. 


When the United States Marines landed 
on Guadalcanal Island to launch the coun 
ter-offensive of the United Nations that will 
some day drive the Japs into oblivion, a 
young American war correspondent tower 
ing six feet seven inches in his stocking 
feet was with them. The reporter was, and 
is, Richard Tregaskis, of International 
News Service, graduate of Harvard, whose 
work on the Harvard Crimson and Advo 
cate gave him his start in journalism. 

This volume, which is a Book-of-the 
Month Club selection, is a day-to-day ac 
count of the way in which the Marines 
added a brilliant new chapter to their al 
ready richly endowed treasure of tradition. 
There's no attempt here to glorify or glam 
orize—there was no need to. There’s enough 
guts and gusto, grit and grin, in this simple, 
straight-forward narrative to satisfy any- 
one! 

* 


TORPEDO JUNCTION, with the Pa- 
cific Fleet from Pearl Harbor to Mid- 


way, by Robert J. Casey. 424 pp. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis and 
New York. 83.50. 


When Bob Casey’s “I Can't Forget’ ap 
peared some months ago, this department 
gave it pretty much of a “rave’’ review— 
and wouldn't retract a word of it at this 
writing. Moreover, we added that when 
and if the veteran Chicago Daily News’ 
correspondent’s next book appeared we'd 
probably rave about that one too! 

Well, his “Torpedo Junction,” a vivid 
account of the activities of the Pacific Fleet 
from that fateful Dec. 7 at Pearl Harbor 
down through the Battle of Midway, is 
at hand. Frankly, we've had time to do 
little more than dip into it here and there, 
sort of nibble at it in little pieces as it 
were. But from that nibbling, we’re here 
to tell you, we feel another “rave” for 
Casey coming up. THIS Casey doesn’t 
strike out when he goes to bat with a 
book—he hammers out a homer! 











a four-paragraph to four-page observa- 
tion, usually on journalism. 

There are six or seven laughs in the 
book, but that doesn’t make it a good 
book. 

Thompson makes the following obser- 
vations, which themselves are excellent. 

“IT have often wondered why they call 
this business a game. I suppose it is a 
game because only the players are vitally 
interested in the outcome. Only the play- 
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ers and a few hangers-on who might cor- 
respond to the water boys, the managers 
or the chosen few among the alumni, can 
discern the intricacies of the play, the 
field generalship and the intuitive wit 
which nets a gain or results in a loss in 
the day’s battle. 

“The great reading public for whom we 
play is apathetic to our game. The great 
reading public is more interested in the 
trials and triumphs of Al Capp’s Yokums 
or the major league standngs.” 

The ex-reporter tells about a newsman 
who studied at night to improve his writ- 
ing only to be made a city hall leg man; 
about the rewrite man who asked for a 
raise after writing 25 stories, 5000 words, 
not counting cutlines, only to be told 
he’d have to increase his production to 
stay. 

Thcempson closes, “It’s funny how much 
better you begin to feel when you know 
you've got your hooks on a good story.” 

This reviewer closes, “It’s funny how 
poor you feel when you know you've 
had your hooks on a mediocre book.” 
Dick Fitzpatrick, (Marquette, '42), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Writer's Ways 





Eucene O'BRIEN, author of “He 
Swung and He Missed” and “One Way 
Ticket,” returned to civilian life early in 
1936 after eight years in the Navy as fire- 
man and machinist’s mate. He was, he 
says, completely baffled, eight years be- 
hind the times, worldly wise in everything 
but how to make a living. 

In the interval between his discharge 
from the service and the publication of his 
first book he operated a sand blasting ma- 
chine, was a bookseller and a stockboy 
in a publisher’s warehouse, worked as a 
metal layer, operated an acetylene torch 
and sprayed rubber and plastics. 

“T find it very hard,” he says, “to think 
of myself as a writer. My first book was 
written accidentally, as something to oc- 
cupy the time that was then heavy on my 
hands. I wrote it in three months and it 
was in the bookshops less than five 
months after I had scratched the first 
line.” 

“One Way Ticket” was started in Jan- 
uary, 1938, while the author was wheeling 
cement on a Long Island construction 
job. It was finished while he was work- 
ing as a metal layer and attending 
night classes in chemistry at Columbia 
University. Rewritten three times, Mr. 
O’Brien considered it finished until he 
tested it with a final reading, which left 
him dissatisfied and convinced that the 
book was no good as it stood. He began 
revision, set himself a quota of 3,000 
words a day, worked furiously, lost his 
temper and his job one day, wound up 
with 300,000 words which he edited down 
to proper length and sent to his agent, and 
promptly went to bed with a tempera- 
ture of 102 and a hearty loathing for his 
typewriter. 
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Journalism Week 
at U. of Missouri 
Off for Duration 


Wartime Restrictions on 
Travel Bring Decision to 
Cancel Annual Event 


The annual Journalism week of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has been canceled for 
the duration of the war, it was announced 
recently by Dr. Frank L. Mott, dean of 
the School of Journalism at the uni- 
versity. Wartime restrictions on travel 
caused the cancellation of the 1943 ob 
servance, which would have been the 34th 
of its kind. 

In its place, a book containing articles 
by men who are prominent in the field of 
journalism will be published by the 
school of journalism. “Such a book should 
be a valuable contribution to wartime 
journalism,” Dr. Mott said. “The volume 
should be in print by the end of May.” 

It was further announced that promi- 
nent journalists passing through Mis- 
souri would be invited to speak to the 
student body. 

The traditional Journalism week began 
in 1910 when Walter Williams was dean 
of the School of Journalism. Speakers 
last year included Pierre Huss, Jim Kil 
gallen, Frank W. Taylor, and Dr. Mott, 
who was then director of the University 
of Iowa school of journalism. 





Ep ConkK.LIN (Missouri ’38) who has been 
on the United Press cable rewrite desk in 
Buenos Aires for the last two years, is 
expecting to return to the United States 
shortly to join the armed forces. He 
formerly was on foreign cables in the 
New York and Los Angeles bureaus. 
“THe Quit,” he writes, “is favorite read- 
ing for the staff here and I am forced to 
guard my possession rights closely. But 
the way the ships have been running, you 
might eventually be compelled to float 
copies down in bottles.” 


E. L. Barrincer (Wisconsin 25) is now 
assistant editor of Chek-Chart at Chicago. 
He formerly was with Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, Detroit, and National Petrol- 
eum News. 





Going Into Service? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 


If you are going into military serv 
ice for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 


moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Il. 


It Was “Hail” and “Farewell” at Meeting of Marquette SDX 


3MA DELTA CH) 


-—+r 





Two new professional members were welcomed by the Marquette University Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, recently, while farewells were said to 
Prof. Joseph H. Mader, chapter adviser, leaving to serve as a Lieutenant, Senior Grade, 


with the U. S. Navy. 


Left to right above are Lieut. Mader; 


Frank Sioclair, Milwaukee 


Journal reporter, and Alvin J. Steinkopf, former foreign correspondent for the Associated 
Press, now of WBBM and CBS, new initiates, and Russell Kubiak, 
newly-elected chapter president. 





Frep C. Crowe. Jr. (Iowa State) sales 
manager for the last four years of the 
Insurance Field magazine, published in 
Louisville, Ky., has been named editor 
of that publication. Crowell went to 
Louisville four years ago from Kansas 
City, Mo., where he was editor of another 
insurance magazine. He is also the author 
of a new book for insurance buyers. 


FRANK E. MULLEN (Iowa State °21), vice- 
president and general manager of the 
National Broadcasting Co., has been 
elected a director of the company. Mr. 
Mullen has participated in the develop- 
ment of radio since 1923, when he or- 
ganized the first broadcast service for 
farmers. He joined NBC in 1926 and for 
8 years served as its director of agricul- 
ture, with headquarters in Chicago. In 
1934, he was transferred to New York 
City as manager of the RCA Department 
of Information. Five years later, he was 
elected vice-president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. In 1940, Mullen was 
elected to his present position with the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


Victor H. WAGNER, magazine editor of the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, has been 
named news editor of the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. He takes the place of 
Georce Connery, who has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Washington Post. 


Natue P. Bacsy (Texas ’29), Director of 
Advertising for the IDEAL Co., Box 8839, 
Waco, Texas, did the major portion of the 
work on a specially prepared community 
development program, called the “IDEAL 
Home Town Betterment Project Kit” 
which has been distributed to cities and 
towns throughout the Southwest and else- 
where. The project was sponsored by the 
IDEAL Co., and the Mitre, monthly trade 
magazine published in Waco. The project 
kit includes: a 50-page manual; a list of 
12 community projects that can be under- 
taken to help win the war; a list of 16 
community projects that will make a town 
a better place in which to live and do 
business; a community betterment or- 
ganization chart; and a plan for procedure 
in carrying out the various projects. 














Wisconsin SDX Initiates 5 New Professional Members 





The University of Wisconsin chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
initiated five new professional members at its first initiation rites of the new year, Jan. 21. 
The new members are pictured above with Peter Turco, chapter president, and Prof. Frank 
Thayer, chapter adviser. Left to right are: W. J. Erlandson, editor of the Lake Mills (Wis.) 
Leader; W. D. Hoard, Jr., president of W. D. Hoard & Sons Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis., pub 
lishers of Hoard’s Dairyman and the Jefferson County Union; Carl T. Anderson, creator of 


the comic character, ‘““Henry"’; 


Louis P. Lochner, former head of the Associated Press staff 


in Berlin; Turco; Prof. Thayer, and Charles E. Broughton, editor and 
publisher of the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press. 
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Marquette Chapter 
of SDX Initiates 
Eight New Members 


Alvin J. Steinkopf and Frank 
Sinclair Are New Profes- 
sional Members 


Alvin J. Steinkopf, Marquette Uni- 
versity graduate, Associated Press corre- 
spondent in Berlin for seven years and 
at present a commentator for WBBM and 
CBS, was initiated as a professional mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi by the Marquette 
University Undergraduate Chapter at a 
recent banquet. 

The banquet was held in honor of 
Joseph H. Mader, Chapter adviser, who 
has since left for Quonsett Point, R. L., 
to assume duties as Lieutenant, Senior 
Grade, in the Navy. 

Frank Sinclair, Milwaukee Journal re 
porter, who, with a group of newspaper 
correspondents recently made a govern 
ment-supervised tour of American de 
fense plants, also became a professional! 
member. 

Undergraduates initiated were: Lou 
Riepenhoff, Dayton, O.; Kevin O’Brien, 
Libertyville, Ill.; Norman Kirst, Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; William Robertson, Rockford, 
Ill.; James Mortell, Kankakee, Ill.; and 
Tom Rohan, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Visits U. of Minnesota 





Senor Juan Oropesa, columnist on in- 
ternational affairs for Ahora, a leading 
newspaper of Caracas, Venezuela, re- 
cently addressed the University of Minne- 
sota chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, and other 
journalism students. The picture above 
shows him editing copy in the news 
room of the Minnesota Daily, campus 
newspaper, while Kevin Murphy and 
Carol Aichele, journalism undergradu- 
ates, look on. 





SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Camp Wolters (Texas), Public Relations 
Officer, lst Lieut. Lester W. Linnow 
(Wisconsin ’34) has been promoted to the 
grade of Captain. 

Capt. Lindow, whose home is at 912 
North Twentieth Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
was engaged in public relations, radio, 
and newspaper activity for more than 10 
years before taking up Army duty. He 
has been connected with the Camp Wol- 
ters Public Relations Office since June, 
1942, prior to which he was a platoon lead 
er in a specialist training battalion at this 
Infantry Replacement Training Center. 


Lieut. Wi1tarp E. Sms (Colorado 734) 
left the Record Stockman and the Western 
Magazine, of which he was associate edi 
tor, February 14, 1942, to join the U. S. 
Army as a private. He was commissioned 
October 16 at Camp Barkley, Texas, and 
assigned to Camp Carson, Colo. 


James P. Bunal (Illinois 42), former chief 
news editor of the Daily Illini, enlisted in 
the U. S. Navy August 24 and was as- 
signed to the District Public Relations 
Office, Great Lakes, Ill. Transferred to 
the Branch Public Relations Office, De- 
troit, November 10, 1942, he was promoted 
from Seaman, First Class, to Yeoman, 
Third Class, December 1. He has charge 
of relations with the outstate press at 
Detroit, servicing 200 newspapers in 
Michigan and Ohio. 








Vicror H. WacNeR, magazine editor of 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, has 
been named news editor of the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune. He takes the 
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place of Grorce CoNnNeRY, who has ac 
cepted a position with the Washington 
Post. 

Wagner is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota. A reporting career took 
him to Hollywood’s movie lots, and to 
Mexico to cover the Escobar revolution 
before coming back to Minneapolis to join 
the Star Journal and Tribune organiza- 
tion. 

James E. ALEXANDER, formerly with the 
rewrite men of the metropolitan dailies. 
zette, knows how long before! 





KIPERS KAPTIVATED 
CHICAGO, ILL. — That loud 


cheering which startled those in 
the Loop area Feb. 10, 1943, was 
traced to the headquarters of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, and busi- 
ness and circulation offices of THE 
QUILL. 

There, James C. Kiper, execu 
tive secretary of the fraternity, di 
rector of its Personnel Bureau and 
business manager of THE QUILL, 
was found proclaiming the arrival, 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, of James 
Warner Kiper, weighing 7 pounds, 
534 ounces. 

Mrs. Jim and the boy are doing 
splendidly—but she will have to 
sew all the buttons back on papa’s 
vest when she finds the time! 
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3 Weekly Editors 
Initiated Into SDX 
by Syracuse Unit 


Frank C. Carpenter, Donald 
Christie and Jacob H. 
Strong, Jr., Become Pro- 

fessional Members 


With the president of the National Edi 
torial Association and the president, most 
recent past-president, and president-elect 
of the New York Press Association con 
ducting the initiation, three publishers of 
New York state weekly newspapers be 
came professional members of the Syra 
cuse University chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi at the annual New York Press As 
sociation convention Jan. 30 

Initiated were Frank C. Carpenter of 
the Cooperstown Freeman’s Journal; Don 
ald Christie of the Fort Plain Standard, 
and Jacob H. Strong, Jr., of the Rhine 
beck Gazette, secretary of the New York 
Press Association. 

Edwin F. Abels, president of the Na 
tional Editorial Association, occupied the 
editor’s chair at the initiation, with the 
other initiation posts filled by Charles L. 
Ryder, Cobleskill Times, immediate past 
president of the New York Press Associa 
tion; Jesse C. Peck, Cazenovia Republi 
can, president of the association, and 
Sidney E. Ayres, Penn Yan Chronicle Ex 
press, president-elect of the association 

Professional members of Sigma Delta 
Chi among the membership of the New 
York Press Association and members of 
the undergraduate chapter at the Syra 
cuse University school of journalism met 
for their annual breakfast at Hotel Syra 
cuse preceding the initiation. 


JACK STEVENSON (Missouri °43) is now in 
the U. S. Navy. He was serving as pres 
ident of the U. of Missouri chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi at the time of 
duction in March. 


Haswell 


|\Concluded from page 14 


his in 


suspend publication is a true index of 
the character of Haswell—a commentary 
on his honesty, his courage, and his high 
ideals. 

“He- will make a speedy arrangement 
of his affairs; will regularly pay the in- 
terest, and as speedily as possible, the 
principal of his debts; he will keep his 
property open for the attachment, and 
his books for the inspection of his credi- 
tors; he will endeavour to print books of 
general usefulness, and should he attempt 
to originate any publication, he will still 
adhere to the sentiment, to write 

“*No line, that dying he would wish to 
blot.’ ” 

(A detailed account of Haswell’s fight 
via his newspaper against the Alien and 
Sedition laws appeared in the October, 
1941, issue of the QuILL). 
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Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
ere. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or “— top, the ring is priced 


from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 10% 
tax. 
Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Fed- 


eral 10% tax. 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 


SAVE Aiba MONEY 


BUY DIRECT FROM NEA 





coer ER gH 2": 


NEA- ENGRAVING SERVICE 








Are You Available? 


In these days any capable man with 
good experience need have no diffi- 
culty in finding a good job. It’s the 
time for YOU to gain the advance- 
ment you have been seeking. 


During recent weeks The Personnel 
Bureau has been receiving an in- 
creasing number of calls from em- 
ployers in the many branches of 
journalism: press association, radio, 
daily and weekly newspapers, gen- 
eral and business publications, pub- 
licity, etc. 


If you are not registered in The 
Personnel Bureau, you'll find the one 
dollar registration fee (two years of 
service) a good investment. The rec- 
ords of every registrant are consid- 
ered for every job reported. 


Write TODAY for the registration 
form and other information. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, lil. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 











AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


the Casablanca Conference? Down on 
Page 4 we came across a reference to 
‘their 10-meeting.’ And take a squint at 
page 16 in the turnover of ‘One Strike— 
and You’re Out!’ You'll find a sentence 
saying: “The husband declared open 
season me at once.’ We won't go any 
further; you might think we were being 
mean. 

“Honest, though, that isn’t our intent. 
You are putting out a swell magazine, and 
I enjoy every issue. Was sorry to find 
‘As We View It’ missing from the Febru- 
ary number, however. Please don’t take 
our ‘eagle-eyeing’ too seriously; in our 
opinion, your merits outweigh your muffs 
by a thousand to one.” 


T HANKs, Irwin Stafford, for those kind 
words, and also for not going farther in 
your listing of typos in the February 
issue. There were others! 

There were several reasons for drop- 
ping the editorials from the February 
issue. First, there was a space situation a 
little out of the ordinary; second, we 
frankly didn’t have the time to write 
them. 

We’re bending every effort to get back 
on schedule and the dropping of the 
edits meant just one less thing for your 
humble servant to do in connection with 
sending the February issue to press. 
We've also left them out this month—but 
will resume as soon as we have the space 
and the time and the subjects to warrant. 

Meanwhile, thanks again to you, Irwin 
Stafford, and all the rest whose interest, 
cooperation and forbearance keep us 
plugging away at this job of trying to 
bring you something interesting and 
worthwhile each month. 


Some time ago, we came across an 
Associated Press dispatch which aroused 
both our interest and curiosity. Here’s 
the item: 


London (AP) —British bombers 
streaking over Germany and Italy 
as well as the Axis-occupied nations 
of Europe almost daily drop thou- 
sands of tiny newspapers carrying 
United Nations news and uncensored 
items about Naziland. 

The midget newspapers, no larger 
than a cigaret when rolled up, are 
printed in various languages. There 
are four pages, 8-by-5 inches, but the 
fine print makes possible 10,000 words 
in a single issue. 

The size also facilitates their sur- 
reptitious passage in Gestapo-ridden 
lands. 

The papers, printed on a rotary 
press and carrying illustrations, are 
published just before the RAF takes 
off in order to cram the latest news 
into them. A separate staff is main- 
tained for each paper, and many inter- 
nationally famous journalists write 
for them. 

As an example of their wide circu- 
lation, even in Axis countries, some 
of these newspapers recently were 


reported found on prisoners taken in 
Libya. 


Tat certainly sounded like we’d bet- 
ter try to get an article on the subject, 
because we figured it would be of inter- 
est to newspapermen everywhere. 

Our quest led logically and first of all 
to the British Press Service in New York 
City, which is prompt and cooperative in 
most instances. But we ran right up 
against a blank wall this time. 

The reply was “Sorry, but no informa- 
tion on this subject.” 

Seems it’s very much shush-shush! We 
still think there’s a swell story there, 
however, and if and when we can pry it 
loose we'll pass it along to you if it proves 
to be as interesting as we suspect it will 
be. 

© 


INTERESTED, as this department always 
is, in the marking of historic journalistic 
sites and the erection of memorials to 
those who have served their country 
with their pens, we noted with pleasure 
that a new room is being opened in the 
Colorado State Museum, Denver, which 
is to contain equipment, pictures and ar- 
ticles of various sorts which have to do 
with the development of journalism in the 
state. 

The step is being taken under the di- 
rection of Dr. LeRoy R. Hafen, curator of 
the museum. 

Already, notes Publishers’ Auziliary, 
some articles have been placed. An old 
Washington hand press is being set up. 
A Linotype Jr. manufactured about the 
turn of the century, is also in the collec- 
tion. Parts of the press of the Rocky 
Mountain News, which was washed down 
Cherry Creek in the famous flood of 1864 
and which were dug up several years 
afterward, are included in the exhibit. 

Several years ago the Colorado Press 
Association advocated the establishment 
of a department in the state museum and 
since that time the association officers 
have been collecting material and ar- 
ticles. These will be added to the collec- 
tion. 

Perhaps other states, if sufficiently 
urged by their press associations and 
other journalistic organizations, will fol- 
low Colorado’s example. 


Here's a laugh on the sophisticated 
rewrite men of the metropolitan dailies. 
A reporter from the city showed up at 
Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, to cover 
a parade. He ’phoned his story, during 
which he reported a number of Indians 
had participated in the affair. 

The bored rewrite man, sophisticated 
and city bred, knew there were no In- 
dians still extant in that area so when he 
wrote the story he made Indians read 
“Improved Order of Red Men.” 

The fact was—and is—that there have 
been Indians on Martha’s Vineyard since 
1641—and no one, adds Henry Beetle 
Hough, author of “Country Editor” and 
editor and publisher of the Vineyard Ga- 
zette, knows how long before! 
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HOW Sharp 


IS YOUR PENCIL? 


Do you use a pencil to help people see more clearly, live more 
useful, adaptable lives in this fast-changing war economy? Do 
you use a pencil to live your own life . . . better, more use- 


fully ? 
How sharp is your pencil ? 


Sharp it must be these days . . . guided by a mind more coura- 
geous, more substantial, more venturesome than ever before. 
The responsibility resting in that little pencil of yours is greater 
today than ever you dreamed. 


How well-informed is the mind that guides it? How well- 
informed, in particular, to all the things going on in the mael- 
strom of the newspaper business ? 


There are so many things to keep step with. You need all the 
help you can get. There are lots of things you can do, and read 

. one of the most essential is the publication that’s all about 
your business . . . EDITOR & PUBLISHER. Better start read- 
ing it regularly today. 


Fateful, crazy, magnificent 1943 is unrolling before us. What 
part will your pencil play ? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER « TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE « NEW YORK 
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WARTIME RUBBER PLANT 
... WIth @ peacetime future 


It takes seven years to raise a rubber tree. 


It is taking only a little more than a year to get this 
chemical plant into production on styrene, one of the 


chief raw materials of synthetic rubber. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Monsanto was well along 
on a program of research for producing styrene. This 
work, started in November, 1939, by private initiative, 

has been justified a thousandfold by the turn of events. 
at 

= 7 * = rr t 1" . . . - . 

- = - To help win the victory with styrene for synthetic rub- 
= | : re ) ) ) 
w . : 

Be rT ie a ber used in battleships and bombers, tanks and trucks, 
me 4 ge gun carriages and jeeps and fighter planes—that is 
co j | : el" . . , - 

' this plant’s job in a wartime today. But come the mor- 
row of peace—here will be no “‘war baby” to stand 
uselessly idle. 


Then it still will provide jobs, wages, futures, producing 
styrene for plastics that will have a thousand uses in 
new products... products you'll purchase 
with War Bonds you're buying now. 
Monsanto Cuemicat Company, St. Louis. 


“EY FOR EXCELLENCE—The Army-Navy 
Ze : “E™ burgee, “representing recognition by the Army 
; 


and the Navy of especially meritorious production 
of war materials” has been awarded to Monsant 


» . and replaces the Navy “E™ first awarded Monsanto 
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